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That's the weight 
of the first tuna 
fish to be sold at 

auction this year in the new Toyosu 

fish market, which replaced the 
legendary Tsukiji market. It was sold 


for the record price of £2.25 million. 
This was more than twice the previous 
record - set in 2013, when a tuna fish 
weighing 222kg was acquired Бу the 
same buyer, the owner of a chain of 
restaurants. 


Їм THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 
Shibuya, Tokyo 


Since they were launched in 1995, the popularity of purikura hasn't waned. These “Print Clubs” 


developed by Altus and Sega continue to attract numerous fans, particularly young girls, who often 
use them to have their picture taken with their friends. These booths, which can be found almost 
everywhere now, allow them to feature in humorously decorated snaps. 


wa The return of 
commercial hunting 


ECONOMY New visas 
for foreigners 


The authorities hope to attract 
around 340,000 immigrant 


The government has announced its 
decision to withdraw from the 
International Whaling Commission in 
order to resume commercial hunting of 
marine mammals this year. It will be 
restricted to Japanese territorial waters 
and economic zones. The announcement 
has given rise to widespread criticism 
from conservation agencies and countries 
such as Australia. 


workers during the next five 
years. To facilitate their entry into 
the country, two new visas will be 
introduced from April. The 

second, offering significantly 
better conditions, will target 
those who are more highly 
qualified 


Japanese kimono and 
ninja costume kit for 


children's parties rental 


We ship anywhere in the UK 
with an instructional DVD 
оп how to wear the kimono. 
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Kimono de Go 


www.kimonodego.com 
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Taken from “Ri-san ikka” (The Family of Mr Lee), which first appeared in issue no. 34 of Garo (June 1967, рр. 177-188). 
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Tsuge Yoshiharu's Japan 


For the first time in France, the entire 
work of this manga genius has been 
published in translation by Cornelius. 


Ihe best works of art are those thar stay with 
| you fora longtime; novels and films and 
paintings to which one returns again and 
again. In this respect, Tsuge Yoshiharu's manga 
constantly challenge the reader; his quirky, some- 
times inscrutable stories constantly challenging 
us to find new hidden meanings. Funnily enough, 
some of his best-known stories — " Neji-shiki" 
being a prime example - even lure us into imagi- 
ning things that simply are not there. Scores of 
critics, commentators and psychologists have come 
up with the most outlandish interpretations of 
this short tale — the nightmarishly hallucinatory 
wanderings of an injured boy around a seaside vil- 
lage - while Tsuge himself insists to this day that 
there's no deep meaning whatsoever to be found. 
‘That said, we can't deny the role played by Tsuge's 
manga in inspiring the development of Comics 
Studies in Japan. Manga shugi (Manga-ism, see 
p.8), arguably the world's first magazine devoted 
to manga criticism, was co-founded by Garo editor 
Takano Shinzo (under the pen name Gondo 
Susumu) in 1967, just two years after the magazine 
had begun to publish Tsuge's literary comics. 
Kawamoto Saburo is one of Tsuge's closer and 
more perceptive acquaintances, devoting insightful 
articles to the elusive artist. In his essay collection 
“Toki ni wa manga no hanashi о" (Lee's talk about 
manga sometimes), for instance, he praises his 
comics for having, inthis age of high-speed infor- 
mation, а particular healing power. According to 
Kawamoto, one of the less talked-about aspects 
of Tsuge’s artis its “Japanese-ness.” "While in the 
1960s and 70s Japanese society was busy importing 
all kinds of Western habits, he became interested 
in the native customs that were being rapidly for- 
gotten, casting a new light on traditional culture 
while avoiding nostalgia,” he says. 
A typical example can be found in “Red Flowers", 
а могу where the heroine's appearance (she wears 
a summer kimono) and behaviour seem to be 
untouched by modern life. Seemingly unaffected 
by contemporary life (represented by the tourist 
from the city who is in search of a good fishing 
spot), this teenage country girl - looking at the 
same time both innocent and strong — maintains 
her slow-paced lifestyle according to traditional 
habits and values, surrounded by luxuriant forest, 
which elsewhere in Japan has been chopped down 
in the name of progress and economic interests. 
"Tsuge was particularly attracted by nature and 
quiet, secluded places,” Kawamoto says. "That's 


one of the reasons he liked Chofu so much. He 
moved to Tokyo's western suburbs primarily to 
start a new job, but after experiencing poverty in 
the city's poor districts of Tateishi and Kinshicho, 
Chofu certainly was a breath of fresh air.” 

Even in “Neji-shiki” one can find many aspects of 
traditional culture. Though most critics have high- 
lighted the story’s absurd and irrational elements 
as well as Tsuge’s contribution in bringing Japa- 
nese comics into the world of literature and sur- 
realism, this manga can be also interpreted as an 
allegory about the country’s inability — or unwil- 
lingness - to accept the death of the young soldiers 
who died during the war. 

Speaking of literature, Kawamoto sees Tsuge as 
following in the same tradition of such writers as 
Ibuse Masuji and Ozaki Kazuo, as his stories high- 
light the same kind of detached humour. Indeed, 
Tsuge has admitted (in an interview with 
Gondo/Takano) to being influenced Бу Њизе. 
"The Hiroshima-born author may be better known 
in the West for “Black Rain” – а story about the 
atomic bombing, which was made into а film by 
Imamura Shohei - but in Japan he was also 
famous for his many humorous novels. 

One story by Ibuse that directly influenced Tsuge 
is "Sanshouo" (Salamander), the tale of an over- 
grown salamander that gets stuck in a hole in its 
underwater cave and experiences mood changes 
while reflecting on its predicament. Tsuge, again, 
told Gondo that he had read Ibuse's story, and 
though he didn't particularly like it, it inspired 
him to create his own "Sanshouo" in 1967. 
Tsuge's manga of the late 1960s are often seen as 
the comic version of the L-novel (a sort of typically 
Japanese confessional literature). “Writer Kuru- 
matani Chokitsu has pointed out thar there are 
two different kinds of autobiography in Japanese 
literature: one that deals with a public persona 
(jiden) and one that deals with more private 
affairs (watakuchi),” says Kawamoto. "Tsuge's I- 
comics belong in the latter category. Аз Kuruma- 
tani says, I-novels question the root of one's being 
- this ominous, mysterious and unknown part 
of us, which remains hidden in the ground of our 
daily life." 

Kawamoto isa big fan of (and has written books 
about) author Nagai Kafu. Though Nagai was 
born in the 19th century, Kawamoto sees a sort 
of distant connection between his writings and 
Tsuge's comics. “Nagai elevated Shitamachi — 
especially the blue-collar districts east of the 
‘Sumida River - to new poetic heights, while Tsuge 
rediscovered the Japanese countryside and other 
unglamorous, forgotten places.” 

As Kawamoto wrote in “The Poetry of Melan- 


choly”, Tsuge strongly disliked any sign of moder- 
nity. On the contrary, he felt an attraction for 
those rundown places that had been left behind 
by Japan’s rapid postwar economic growth. “He 
felt good walking the city's backstrcets and drab 
alleys, which most people tend to avoid,” he says, 
"and sought out the bleak, depopulated hor spring 
villages in Tohoku. To him, these seemingly 
charmless places were a sort of Shangri-la.” 
It's as if Tsuge applied to travelling the same prin- 
ciples of that most Japanese concept: wabi-sabi, 
or the aesthetic idea based on the acceptance of 
transience and imperfection. “Even when it came 
to the seaside, he didn’t visit the fashionable East 
Izu resorts like Atami, but the very different small 
villages on the west coast; not the popular Shonan 
beaches just south of Yokohama, bur small wind- 
swept fishing ports like Ohara, in Chiba Prefec- 
ture, where he lived as a child, and which, as an 
adult, he later visited many times." 
In Tsuge's travel stories, his characters often expe- 
rience a sort of déji-vu, In "Gensenkan по shujin" 
(The Master of the Gensenkan), for instance, 
though it's the first time the protagonist visits this 
hot spring, he can't help feeling as if he's known 
the place for a long time. "I once attended a 
Donald Keene talk,” remembers Kawamoto, 
"where the famous American scholar and trans- 
lator pointed out an interesting thing: he said that 
in the modern era, people from the West - think 
about the European explorers - had looked for 
places where nobody had been before; the Japa- 
nese, on the other hand, long to visit places where 
other people have already been. That's typically 
Japanese, he said.” 
One last example of Tsuge's “Japanese-ness” is 
“Nishibetamura jiken" (The Nishibeta Village 
Incident, 1967), another story about fishing which 
turns into a manhunt (looking for an escaped 
mental patient) and towards the end gets weirder 
and almost nonsensical. "Fish play a starring role 
both at the beginning and end of the story,” Kawa- 
moto says. “As Tom Gill pointed out, Tsuge's 
little fish come from а strong cultural tradition, 
in which fish and their environment are meta- 
phors for the human condition, and the fish swim- 
ming away at the end of the story can be seen as a 
symbol of disappearing or vanishing. This idea 
relates to Zen Buddhism and the concept of mu 
(nothingness). In many of Tsuge's works, his male 
characters drift away and abandon the modern 
world in search of some sort of enlightenment, or 
peace of mind at least. In other words, many of 
Tsuge's stories come from а long tradition of 
world-renouncing, romantic losers.” 

GIANNI SIMONE 
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DESTINY A good fairy cal 


Ап expert on mangaka, Asakawa 
Mitsuhiro talks about his ties to Tsuge 
and his views on his work. 


ew people know Tsuge Yoshiharu's work 
better than Asakawa Mitsuhiro, the former 
editor of Garo who, in 1998, was among 
the founders of AX, another influential alternative 
manga magazine, Asakawa has researched Japanese 
comics for the last 30 years. Nowadays, he edits 
gekiga books (Tatsumi Yoshihiro's “A Drifting 
Life", Katsumata Susumu's “Red Snow", Tsuge 
Tadao's "Tale of the Beast”, со). and manages 
the international rights for these authors. A die- 
hard fan of Tsuge, he has an intimate knowledge 
of his work and is one of the few people who 
nowadays has free access to the elderly artist. 
He was kind enough to mect me during my 
Tsuge-rclated trip to Chiba Prefecture. 


Why did you move to Ohara? It’s pretty far 
from central Tokyo. Isn't it a little inconvenient? 
ASAKAWA Mitsuhiro: Last summer, I decided to 
move after living in Tokyo for 30 years. Five 
years ago, I left my job in publishing and focused 
instead on selling vintage audio equipment online, 
which is something I can do anywhere because 1 
don't need to commute to an office. I was looking 
for a bigger place, and found this old house in 
Ohara. As you know, both this town and nearby 
places such as Oraki and Futomi are very important 
in Tsuge'slifeand work, so I leapt atthe opportunity 
to move here. Other Garo-related artists live ог 
used to live in Chiba (Shirato Sanpei, Tsuge's 
brother Tadao), so this prefectures quite important 


in the history of alternative comics in Japan. 


You told me earlier that it took you ten years 
to convince Tsuge to allow the translation of 
his manga. Why was Tsuge against publishing 
his work abroad for so many years? 


A. M.: You see, Tsuge has always tried to avoid 
whatever he found troublesome, annoying. In 
this case, for example, the tedious work of com- 
paring the original Japanese text and the trans- 
lations, looking for discrepancies, etc. He knew 
he had to do all these things himself, and he 
found them too much of a bother. For most of 
his life, Tsuge wasa very anxious person, endlessly 
haunted by his inner ghosts. But now he seems 
to have reached a stage in his life when he's at 
peace with himself and the world. 


Is that why he finally gave his approval? 
А. M.: Yes, he's 81 now, and as I said, he's 
stopped worrying about many things and finally 
takes life in his stride. Anxiety is related to fear 
ofthe future. However, at his age, Tsuge knows 
that he only has a shore time left го live. His 
current life may be boring and repetitive (shopping 
for groceries, cooking three meals a day, etc.) 
bur its banality makes it feel safe, reassuring, It 
also helps that his son is taking care of most of 
the business side of things. I often sec him to 
discuss their deals with foreign publishers. 


Let's talk a little bit about you. I'm sure you've 
been a fan of comics since you were a child. 
Did you have any favourite titles or authors? 
А. М.: My generation was more into anime 
than manga. For example, I used to watch Shirato 
Sanpei’s “Sasuke” on TV. But my favourite series 
was Mizuki Shigeru’s "GeGeGe no Kitaro”. I 
liked the fact that Kitaro was neither a human 
being nor a ghost. He was а yokai and followed 
rules and customs that were different from 
human society. I guess I was attracted to this 
freedom, this way of looking at things differently, 
which is also an important feature in Tsuge's 
life and work. As a child who had a hard time 
conforming to school life and the accepted social 
customs, I was fascinated by Mizuki's stories. 


E GARO EXPERIENCE 


first special edition of 
Garo devoted to Tusge 
Yoshiharu in June 1968 
was ап important 
moment in his career. 
The issue opened with 
"Nejishiki", which was 
to become the emble- 
matic work of the author 
who had begun his 
association with the 
monthly magazine in 


заў ы The publication of the 
AT 
СС 


August 1965. Founded 
the previous year by 


was made up of stu- 
dents and young adults 


publisher Nagai Katsu who, at that period, 
chi and mangaka Shi- were challenging the 
rato Sanpei, Garo was to established order, indu- 
become the magazine | ding the codes constrai- 
that published ће most ning manga. 

innovative manga. Its | Tsuge's work resonated 
founders’ initial aim was — with and perfectly reflec- 


to bring certain impor- 
tant subjects to the 
attention of young peo- 
ple, and its readership 


example of the "Neji- 
shiki” effect (see p.12). 
о.м. 
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А new series is on TV right now, on Sundays. 
Do you watch it? 
А. M.: It airs at 9:00, right? Nah, it's too early 
for me. I usually work all night and go to bed 
around 6:00, so I'm afraid I'm still sleeping аг 
that time (laughs). 


Of course your favourite manga author із 
Tsuge Yoshiharu. When was your first en- 
counter with his work? 

A. Mas I think I was about 15 ог 16. І read an 
interview with popular SF writer Tsutsui Yasutaka 
["The Girl Who Leapt Through Time", "Pa- 
рейка") in which he said chat Tsuge’s “Neji- 
shiki” had been a great influence on his work. 
So I decided to check it out. 


And what was your reaction when you read it? 
A. M.: "Neji-shiki" first came out іп 1968, buc I 
only read it much later, in 1980 or 81. Before 
reading Tsuge, I had found many parodies and 
references to this story in other comics without 
actually knowing the original. So when І finally 
read it, І understood where all those previous 
references came from. Anyway, I must say that 
while I was impressed by the novelty of "Neji- 
shiki”, it wasn't my favourite comic in the an- 
thology I bought. liked his travel stories better. 
When you think about it, “Neji-shiki” isa collage 
of many unrelated episodes rather than one co- 
herent story. Scholars and fans have spent hours 
debating the story's meaning and symbolism. 
Another book has just come out this year - The 
Secrets Behind Tsuge Yoshiharu's "Nejishiki" 
(laughs). But there are no secrets. It doesn’t 
really mean anything, 


And when did you first meet Tsuge? 

A. M.: I was introduced by Takano Shinzo. My 
university major was in art theory and I had 
written a thesis on Tsuge. Takano helped те 
with my dissertation, and it was thanks to him. 
that I finally met Tsuge around 1991. For me, it 
was a pretty emotional encounter. You must 
understand that Tsuge із by far my favourite 
artist, so actually being able to meet him was a 
dream come true. 


You've read and studied the whole of Tsuge’s 
work. In your opinion, what makes it stand 
out? What's so special about his comics? 

A. Ма Since the very beginning of his career, 
Tsuge has always been searching for а new 
approach to story-telling. As a child who grew 
up during the war, he was both exposed to 
Japanese imperialism and American-style postwar 


FOCUS 


А great admirer of Tsuge Yoshiharu, Asakawa Mitsuhiro worked hard to ensure his work was finally published in its entirety in the West. 


democracy. He was seven or eight when the war 
ended, and was certainly affected by this ideological 
and social change. As for his comic art, like all 
s of his generation, he was de 
by Tezuka Osamu. On top of that, when he 
began to draw his stories, he was exposed to the 
work of Osaka artist Tatsumi Yoshihiro, who 
coined the term gekiga for his dark, serious tales. 
Tsuge borrowed Tatsumi's style and content 
and adapted them to his own personal vision. It 
was a slow process, which eventually began to 
bear truly original fruits in the second half of the 
1960s when he joined Garo. When you analyse 
his approach to composition, you can see that 
he blew up the traditional structure (introduction, 
development, turn and conclusion) by introducing 
new ways of thinking about story-telling. Many 
of his comics, for example, end without a resolu- 
tion; they are open ended. This causes the story 
to linger inside the readers’ minds. They keep 
thinking about it: where does the story go? What 
happens to the character? 


fluenced 


125 a very risky way to tell a story, isn't it? If 
not done well, it leaves the readers baffled and 
disappointed. 

A. M.: Asa matter of fact, Tsuge's stories are by 


no means easy to understand and enjoy. Not 
everybody is a fan of his comics. You either love 
him or hate him. On the plus side, even the 
stories he wrote 40 or 50 years ago don't age. 
Even today, they feel modern, thought-provoking, 
I'm sure the forcign readers who are going to 
read them for the first time translated into 
French or English will not experience them as 
mere relics from the past. 


Tsuge is said to have pioneered а comic v 
of the so-called “I-novel” (a type of Japanese 
confessional literature). 

A. M.: He was а big fan of authors such as 
Dazai Osamu and Kawasaki Chotaro, whom 
he was already reading when he began го draw 
comics. The 1-поуе1 is neither an essay nor a 
diary and yet it contains elements of both. I 
think these characteristics appealed to Tsuge, 
and he sought to apply them to his storytelling. 
Many of his manga since the mid-60s - starting 
with “Chiko” — contain autobiographical elements 
though they remain works of fiction. Tatsumi's 
gekiga were another important influence on 
him since his work avoided typical comic plots 
(suspense, adventure, mystery, есе), instead fea- 
turing the everyday life of common people. 


ion 


You mentioned Kawasaki, whom I didn’t 
know until he was mentioned in one of 
Tsuge's travel essays. They seem to share а 
few similarities 
A. M.: Indeed, 
a lonely life. Yer he doggedly pursued his writing 
career, Even his stories, while often focusing on 
people who are having a hard time, are never 
particularly dark or depressing, He actually had 
а great sense of humour. For many years his 
novels were far from popular. Actually it was 
Tsuge who spread the word about him in the 
late 80s. It was thanks to him that his books 
began to sell. Among I-novel authors of that 
period, he’s probably the only writer who is 
still highly regarded. 


awasaki was very poor and led 


How do you sec Tsuge’s legacy today? 
A. M.: Notwithstanding his many efforts to 
“disappear,” to “become invisible”, 
edly had a great influence on both his contem- 
poraries and the younger generation. Asa comic 
artist, Га say he has been more influential than 
people like Mizuki or Shirato. And his stories 
have the potential to appeal to readers everywhere 
for many years to come. 

INTERVIEW ву JEAN DEROME 
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ENCOUNTER The tireless traveller 
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The work of Tsuge Yoshiharu was 
influenced by his experiences as a traveller. 
Takano Shinzo tells us about them. 


ће name of Takano Shinzo may not mean 
] much even to hardcore manga fans, but 
in the last 50 years he has done a lot for 
Japanese comics both as an editor and essayist. 
While artist Shiraro Sanpei and editor/ publisher 
Nagai Katsuichi are usually praised for co-foun- 
ding the trailblazing alternative manga magazine 
Garo in 1964, Takano (who joined in 1966 as 
managing editor) is the one who actually oversaw 
the artistic content and did many of the inter- 
views, turning the magazine into one of the 
most influential publications of the New Left. 
Then, in 1967, and under the pen name Gondo 
Susumu, he co-founded Manga shugi (Manga- 
ism), arguably the world's first journal devoted 
to manga criticism. 
When, in 1971, Takano felt that Nagai was no 
longer supporting his editorial vision, he left 
Garo and created his own periodical, Yagyo, 
which inherited many of Garo's contributors. 
However, it wasn't comics we talked about when 
we met at his office not far from Shibuya. In 
fact, Takano is probably the greatest expert on 
Tsuge Yoshiharu’s travels around Japan - an 
activity the Japanese artist started when he was 
around 30, and which resulted in a series of ac- 
claimed travelogues besides forming the inspi- 
ration for his tabi-mono (travel story) manga. 


Tsuge is often said to be a difficult, very private 
person, What was it like when you first met? 
TAKANO Shinzo: І was introduced Бу Mizuki. 
Apparently, Tsuge was intimidated by me be- 
cause, at the time, I was already working for the 
Japan Reader's Newspaper, which had a rather 
large following, so he regarded me as a great in- 
tellectual. Anyway, I went to his apartment and 
spent а couple of hours talking about this and 
that. Tsuge did most of the talking... Well, ac- 
tually there were many long moments of silence 
during our conversation, when we just smoked 
one cigarette after another. Still, you could feel 
that he was different from other kashihon man- 
gala (writers of rented manga). He could actually 
hold his own talking about literature and other 
things. Eventually it got so dark in the room 
that we could barely see each other (laughs). 


So eventually he got used to you. 

T. S.: Yes, I guess you could say so. He unders- 
tood we were similar — we were both loners, 
had no friends, but were not sad about that - 
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The first issue of Manga shugi (March 1967) was 
almost wholly devoted to Tsuge Yoshiharu. 


and shared the same interest in travelling. So 
when I later joined Garo, I had no problems 
working with him. 


Speaking of journeys, for a long time you 
both travelled around Japan, often visiting 
the poorest parts of the country in search of 
god-forsaken villages and dilapidated mountain 
onsen (hot springs). 

T. S.: Actually, during my student years, I was 
attracted to more classic tourist locations such 
as Kyoto and Nara. I was into history and liked 
to visit temples. Tsuge, on the contrary, has 
always been obsessed with the places where no- 
body goes, like when he used to travel with Ta- 
teishi-san, another kashihon manga artist. Some 
of these desolate places have actually become 
famous (well, sort of) thanks to Tsuge. There's 
an onsen I visited two years ago where the locals 
have organized a Tsuge-related event for two 
years in a row. 


Have you ever travelled together? 
Т. S.: Unfortunately not. I think we always 
feared the other one wanted to be alone, so we 
never gathered enough courage to say the 
words: let's go together. He probably thought 
I'd be trouble, and have my own ideas about 
travelling. Other people, like magazine editors 
and photographers, did accompany him mainly 
because it was work related, or they just left 
every decision to him and followed him around 
wherever he went. 


Starting in 1976, Tsuge began to write a 
series of travel pieces for new poetry magazine 
Poem, whose editor - and poet - Shozu Ben 
often followed him around Japan. Shozu 
later said that though Tsuge seemed to enjoy 
his company, he probably wished he could 
travel alone. 

Т. S.: Solo travel was certainly what Tsuge en- 
joyed the most. Although, as a matter of fact - 
this is something not many people know - he 
rarely travelled alone. For example, when he 
wrote fora magazine, like Poem or Asahi Graph, 
he had to go with an editor and photographer, 
which sometimes resulted in an awkward at- 
mosphere between Tsuge and his travel com- 
panions, It was completely different in the case 
of his friend Tateishi. They'd known each other 
since the kashihon period, when they were in 
their early 20s. They often travelled together 
and every time, without fail, ended up fighting 
and parting ways after a few days (laughs). 
Tsuge's wife used to say, “Why go with Tateishi 
if you quarrel all the time? 


In the autumn of 1967, Tsuge undertook a 
long trip around Tohoku, in the north-cast 
of Japan. This trip left a lasting impression 
on him and inspired his later tabi-mono. How 
were these two things related? 

T. S Tsuge had been reading books about To- 
hoku and other regions, and was fascinated by 
those travelogues. He spent about one week vi- 
siting such places as Hachimantan and Iwase 
Yumoto for the first time, and was surprised 
not only by the landscape but by the kind of 
people he found there — mainly elderly people 
who had retained a purity and warmth of cha- 
racter that was missing in inhabitants of big 
cities, His discoveries clearly went far beyond 
his expectations and left him hungry for more. 
That's why he tried later to replicate the same 
kind of experience while exploring the Japanese 
Alps and southern Japan. I remember when he 
returned from that first trip to Tohoku. He 
was so eager to talk about his wonderful adventure 
that he came straight to my place, that night, 
still carrying his backpack and hiking gear. The 
interesting thing was that, while listening to 
him, the way he explained things, you could 
picture the stories he would later turn into 
comics. Of course, this doesn't mean his stories 
are simply a dramatisation of his travel expe- 
riences. He usually came up with a story idea 
first, and only later added as locations the places 
he had photographed, or introduced a few real- 
life episodes. So to answer your original question, 
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Former managing editor of Garo, Takano Shinzo founded Manga shugi, the first magazine of manga criticism. 


while these comics are called tabi-mono, they 
are fundamentally works of fiction. The funny 
thing, though, was that many readers took them 
at face value, Shiina-san, for example, was a 
writer who also travelled a lot. He used to say, 
“Inall my travels, I've never had such interesting 
experiences as Tsuge.” Of course, they were the 
result of his creative imaginaiton! 


Sometimes people want to believe that a certain 
incident has actually happened, don’t they? 
And in Tsuge’s case, many of the details featured 
in his travel comics are true, which adds an 
additional level of realism. 

Т. 5. You're right. Even now many Tsuge 
fans visit the onsen he made famous, looking 
for traces of his comics. And funnily enough, 
the ryokan owners themselves believe that eve- 
rything he wrote was true, and in turn repeat 
those stories to their guests without realising 
that they were just a figment of his fertile ima- 
gination. In a sense those stories have become 
part of local mythology. 


Why do you think Tsuge was so attracted by 
those decaying, seemingly unappealing places? 
Т. $.: Everything goes back to his childhood 
years, which, as you know, were far from happy. 
‘These countryside onsen and mountain villages 
reminded him of his hometown. Not literally, of 
course, because he mostly grew up in Tokyo, after 
all. But they share the same atmosphere; they re- 
sonated within him. Не wasn't so much interested 
in the landscape itself as in the people who lived 
there, for whom he felt a genuine empathy. 
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Ies also true that in many of his writings he 
said he longed to hide in such places; to leave 
everything behind and disappear. 

T. S When he was a teenager, he even tried to 
board а ship to America - not once but twice. 
He had no plan whatsoever. He only knew that 
he wanted to disappear. Even now, he says he 
wants to live quietly and undisturbed. Of course, 
it’s just a dream, a sort of private utopia. You 
only have to point out that living up a mountain 
is impractical - especially for someone like him 
who doesn't even have a driving licence - to 


bring him back to reality. 

How did he choose the places to visit in 
Japan? 

T. S.: He was a fan of ethnologists Miyamoto 


Tsuneichi and Yanagida Kunio, and religiously 
read all their works. He had the Nihon Chiri 
Taiken (NCT) (Experience Japan's Geography) 
series too. Those books were his main source of 
inspiration. The NCT volumes featured tiny 
grainy pictures of each place. They didn't appeal 
to me at all, but somehow he looked аг them 
and was able to choose where to go next. I guess 
he saw something in them I couldn't see. 


You've been to many of the places that Tsuge 
featured in his comics. What were your im- 
pressions at the time? 
T. S. I understood why Tsuge loved them so 
much. In other words, visiting those places (Kita 
Onsen especially comes to mind) is like getting 
to know the man himself, his mind and soul. OF 
course many of those places have changed, the 


ryokan have been torn down and rebuilt, so it's 
difficult to recapture the original feeling, but 
they re still worth checking out. 


How about Chiba, where he spent part of his 
childhood and set many of his stories? 

T. S.: Many of the original locations are still 
there. Again, Chiba is a very plain, unglamorous 
prefecture. That's why Tsuge likes it so much. 
In Futomi, where scenes from “Neji-shiki” are 
set, the local government has put up a plaque 
where Tsuge's name, Yoshiharu, has been miss- 
pelled [the second Chinese characteris wrong]. 
People have pointed this our, but apparently 
the authorities have no plans to replace the 
plaque. "Neji-shiki”, of course, is а surreal, 
dream-like story, but even in a more realistic 
story such as “The Nishibeta Village Incident" 
you can see Tsuge's creativity in action. A 
patient from the local mental hospital, for 
example, really did escape before Tsuge visited, 
but the story he tells is completely different. 
Also, the guy who actually gor his leg stuck in a 
hole in the ground was not the escaped patient 
but comic artist Shirato who was travelling 
with Tsuge. 


How has your approach to travelling been af- 
fected by Tsuge? 

Т. S І used to visit hot springs even before 
meeting Tsuge, but because of his travels I began 
to scck out the same kind of unpopular onsen 
he preferred, In some cases the pupil has even 
surpassed the master: for example, he's been 
three times to Kita Onsen, in Tochigi Prefecture, 
bur I've been there ten times (laughs), Even 
when I take pictures, I feel like I disappear and 
see things through his eyes. In the end, I've 
become more Tsuge-like than the man himself. 


What's the difference between Tsuge the comic 
artist and Tsuge the travel writer? 

Т. S.: Its the difference between fiction and 
reality, art and documentary. His travel essays 
read like a diary, they detail what he did and 
what he saw, the people he travelled with and 
those he met. Sometimes, he stops to meditate 
on something or take in a particularly poignant 
scene, so there's also a certain element of philo- 
sophy in his travel writing. The comics, on the 
other hand, are pure literature. 


Do you still see Tsuge sometimes? 
Т. S.: Of course. He's the kind of guy who 
literally keeps talking for hours. Most people 
eventually рет tired of his sometimes philosophical 
sometimes nonsensical ramblings, but I love to. 
listen to him, so I guess we complement each 
other well. 

Interview ву J. 0. 


Focus ЧЕ 


EXPERIENCE In the footsteps of the mangaka 


‘Asa fan of a Japan that has disappeared 
from the cities, Tsuge has always hada 
soft spot for Chiba. We went to visit it. 


hiba Prefecture is not exactly a popular 
( travel destination. While the Boso Pe- 
ninsula, which comprises a good part of 
the prefecture, looks inviting on a map, it's 
actually far less attractive than the Izu Peninsula, 
to the south of Yokohama, lacking its tourist fa- 
cilities, beautifully rugged coastline and white- 
sand beaches, besides having far fewer hor springs. 
On the other hand, if you want to visit a piece 
of “real” Japan near Tokyo, far from the hordes 
of tourists, where people still live at a slower 
pace, you may want to check it out. 
Tsuge Yoshiharu is a big fan of Chiba. To him, 
the place has all the characteristics of the ideal 
travel destination: i's plain, unglamorous, sparsely 
populated, and both its rural areas and seaside 
towns feel lonely and desolate. He loves this 
region so much that it features in а number of 
his works. 
‘That's why on a cold December morning, І de- 
cided to check out the place for myself. Actually, 
this was my second trip to Chiba: the first, 
about 20 years ago, hadn't been particularly suc- 
cessful as my wife and I had "celebrated" New 
Year's Day in Onjuku, one of the peninsula's 
more popular spots, which in summer is full of 
tourists (I mean, those too lazy or poor to travel 
to Izu or other more appealing places), but in 
winter looks bleak and unforgiving despite its 
fake cacti and colourful Mexican-themed shops 
(Acapulco isa twin city, after аЙ). 
So this time, I skipped Onjuku and went instead 
to Ohara (today a part of Isumi City), а mere 
10 kilometres north of Onjuku, where Tsuge's 
mother's family lived and he spent part of his 
childhood. At the time, his mother's brother 
owned a few fishing boats, while her sister was 
an ama (female diver). In one of his essays, Tsuge 
recalls the time when he visited the town with 
his mother, and he ate tokoroten, a jelly made 
with tengusa (a kind of red seaweed) his aunt 
had gathered. 
Tsuge lived in Ohara between the ages of four 
and five. It was during that time that his father 
died while working in Tokyo as а cook. His 
mother had opened a shop which sold oden (a 
Japanese one-pot dish) in winter and ice-creams 
during the summer, but after her husband’s 
death, she took her three sons to Tokyo. 
For Tsuge, Ohara isn't necessarily a source of 
good memories: in 1944, when he was in first 
grade, he was evacuated to Ohara in his grand- 


parents’ care, but according to his essay, he was 
mistreated during his three-month stay. 

The day I visited, it was supposed to be sunny, 
but when I got off the train at 9:00 a.m., the 
sky was covered in ominously black clouds. I 
actually took this as а good omen because many 
of Tsuge's comics are moody and dark, and 
black clouds and even heavy rains feature in 
“Umibe no jokei” (A View of the Seaside), a 
story set іп Ohara. 

So I rented a bicycle and headed to the sea, the 
strong wind making my eyes water. "Umibe no 


ту; 


Taken from "Umibe по jokei” (A View of the Sea- 
side), which first appeared in issue no. 37 of Garo 
(September 1967, рр. 97-123). 


jokei" starts and ends at Ohara Beach, but the 
place’s current location is different: after the 
story came out in 1967, a fishing port was built 
in the middle of the bay and the beach was 
moved further north. In summer and autumn, 
lots of surfers come down to Ohara and Onjuku 
to challenge the relatively gentle waves, but 
when I arrived, the place was nearly deserted. I 
walked on the dark wet sand, looking out to sea 
where angry waves constantly crashed against 
the rocky breakwater. I expected to find some 


seagulls at least, but instead the sky was patrolled 
bya number of black kites, slowly circling high 
over my head. 

Next I rode my bike south, past the fishing port, 
to visit Cape Hachiman, the other main location 
in "Umibe no joke”. In the past, this spot was 
an infamous suicide spot. Even the young man 
in the story mentions an incident in which a 
mother had killed herself and her baby, and 
their bodies had been found by the local fishermen. 
Overall, Ohara almost felt like а ghost town, 
probably because I visited during the off season. 


emt 


More importantly, though, the old residential 
district facing the fishing port had been aban- 
doned. Row upon row of houses, made of 


wood and corrugated iron, were falling apart, 
their tiny gardens overgrown with bright orange 
aloe. I was sure that Tsuge would have enjoyed 
the scenery. 

Ohara's narrow winding streets reminded me 
of the many fishing villages dotting the Italian 
Riviera near my hometown. This impression 
was further strengthened when I reached my 
next destination: Futomi. Located further down 
the Sotobo coast, this tiny place, together with 
Ohara, is the most visited Tsuge-related location. 
It's here, in fact, that some of the most iconic 
scenes in “І 
By the time I reached Futomi station, the sun 
was breaking through the clouds. I passed the 
cottage-like police station (complete with a massive 
palm tree) and made a beeline for the Holy Grail 
of Tsuge fans: the spot where in “Neji-shiki”, a 
steam engine suddenly bursts onto the scene bet- 
ween two houses. The actual spot resembled 
Tsuge's drawing closely enough, but I was surprised 
to see that there was no passageway between the 
two houses. The spot is easily recognisable even 
by the more distracted visitor because a copy of 
Tsuge's original drawing has been attached to 
the wall beside the house, complete with the 
artist's name... which, sadly, has been misspelled. 


i-shiki" are set. 
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FOCUS 


Continuing my exploration, I found a number 
of stone stairways leading up the small hill, upon 
which all the houses had been built crammed 
together. Walking up and down the narrow 
paths made me feel as if I was snooping into 
other people's lives, bur all che grannies І met 
(there only seemed to be elderly women around) 
didn’t seem to mind my intrusion as more than 
опе greeted me and rescued me from the many 
cul-de-sacs. 

The only man I met announced that I had 
reached the top of the village and I couldn't go 
any further up the hill. We struck up a conver- 
sation, and he was only too happy to indulge 
my curiosity. He told me about the hard times 
into which Futomi had fallen recently (a dwind- 
ling and fast aging population, the recent closure 
of the once-popular flower marker) and regaled 
me with tales of his old fishing days, when he 
would rush го the port only to realise he had 
forgotten something, and had to run back home 
up those damned stairs. 

In the meantime, the sun was setting and the 
chilly air coming in from the ocean had finally 
reached my bones. So I retraced my steps to the 
station, only then noticing the strange absence 
of cats. I had imagined that each fishing village 
had its own gang of local felines. Instead, during 
the whole day I saw many dogs, but only опе cat. 
On the way back to Ohara, where I was to 
spend the night, I reflected on Tsuge's fascination 
with the Boso Peninsula. The region is certainly 
not for everybody (I don't think I would ever 
move there, like Tsuge tried to do more than 
once), and it's not so picturesque or lovely as 
the Mediterranean coast where I grew up, but 
while the local train was making its slow progress 
up Chiba's east coast, I felt I understood why 
someone could be attracted by its lonely wind- 
swept landscape, and found myself coming under 
its spell 


jean Deme for Zoom japan 


кол Derome tor Zoom рр 


J.D. 
Out of all the stories written by Tsuge та | representatives of the magazine Com, 
Yoshiharu, “Neji-shiki” (Screw Style), launched the previous year by Tezuka 
remains the most iconic and it made у ^ = Osamu, were of the opinion that “it 
the mangaka a legend. In this tale, he х у isnot а manga”. Nevertheless, “Меў. 


recounts the wanderings of a young shiki” opened the way for а new 
jured boy searching for a doctor to у generation of writers who were quick 
take care of him. He eventually finds to voice the fears and anxiety of the 
а gynaecologist who uses a nejishiki — Й " а. times, one of whom, Akasegawa Сеп- 
(screw) to “repair” him. ENE ا‎ pei, paid tribute to “Neji-shiki” in 
Published in 1968, it caused a huge j Garo in July 1973. He began by 
sensation because it completely broke 3 í making fun of Com, which had disap- 
away from how manga stories had а peared at the beginning of the year, 
been written up until then. It was no asserting that “it is not а manga”, and 
longer a case of just “entertaining”, followed up with а succession of sce- 
but creating а world in which the rea- ET ти narios inspired by “Neji-shiki”. Fifty 
der had to make an effort to get any- Оп the left, one of the most striking scenes in "Neji-shiki". On the right, the | Years after it first appeared, the latter 
thing out of it. scene as revisited by Akasegawa Genpei, in which he makes someone say: "Ах "етаіпзап iconic work. 
That's the reason why purists such as — itis it could almost be Tsuge Yoshiharu's “Nej-shiki"!” о.м. 


Cara, юе 1968 and Му 1973, Claude Leblanc collection 
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rocus ЧЕ 


INTERVIEW “Ё wanted to remain invisible” 


Someone who's considered to bea 


‘manga genius agreed to answer our 


questions. 
2 as the “Year of Tsuge Yoshiharu”. For 

a very long time, and with just a few 
exceptions, foreign comic fans could only read 
Tsuge's stories in Japanese. However, this year 
French and English translations are finally 
coming our, respectively published by Cornelius 
and Drawn & Quarterly, Both editions will in- 
clude Tsuge's complete adult works between 
1965 and 1987. It took about ten years to 
convince Tsuge to give his approval for these 


019 will be remembered by manga fans 


translations. 
The 81-year-old artist is considered a sore of 
eccentric genius, both because of his eventful 
life and the nature of his work. Having penned 
his final manga more than 30 years ago, Tsuge 
has tried to “disappear” from public scrutiny, 
refusing almost any contact with the media and 
manga establishment and only keeping in touch 
with a small circle of close friends. Zoom was 
extremely lucky to meet him in Chofu, where 
he lives, for this exclusive interview. I would 
like to thank editor Asakawa Mitsuhiro for his 
indispensable help in arranging our meeting, 
He also joined in our conversation. 


You've lived in Chofu fora long time, on and 
off. What kind of place is it? 
TsuGe Yoshiharu: Hmm... what can I say... 
Let's say I don't dislike it. When I first moved 
here, around 1966, it was pretty much like a 
country village. Until then, I had lived in central 
Tokyo, so I was very surprised. 1 mean, people 
still used horse-drawn carriages to carry things 
around. Coming from a gritty inner-city envi- 
ronment, I was actually quite pleased by what I 
found —a quiet place, with few people around... 
It was the right place for me. 


So I guess you don’t like it that much now? 

T. Y.: Well, it's completely different. It's very 
convenient, of course, with many shops and 
everything, but it's a little too crowded and 


noisy for my taste, especially around the station. 


You first moved to Chofu in order to work at 
Mizuki Pro [Mizuki Shigeru's studio], didn't 
you? What was it like working for Mizuki- 
san? 

T. Y.: It wasn’t bad, but nothing special either. 
Many people don’t know this because, at the 
time, Mizuki was already famous, but I actually 


Taken from “Numa” (The Swamp), which first appeared in issue no.18 of Garo (February 1966, 


рр.118-131). 


started working with comics 2-3 years earlier 
than he did, so there wasn't really anything he 
could teach me. When I joined him, he already 
had a number of young assistants at the studio. 
‘They were good enough to draw the backgrounds, 
but he needed someone with more ability and 
experience to draw the characters, so he asked 
me. Because you see, Mizuki wasn't very good 
at drawing people, particularly women (laughs). 


Your female characters аге certainly very cute. 
Опе of my favourites is the young fashion 
designer who stars іп "Umibe no jokei" (A 
View of the Seaside). 

T. Ух To tell you all the truth, apart from 
Kitaro [the protagonist in hit manga “GeGeGe 
no Kitaro”), І drew all che characters. 


Did you hang out together outside the studio? 
T. Ү.: No, not really. He was quite a bit older 
than me, so we didn’t really have anything in 
common. No common interests or topics of 
conversation, nothing. Even at the studio, he 
was all about work. He was pretty much the 
quiet type. 

Asakawa Mitsuhiro: But once you all went 
together on a work-related trip, right? 

T. Ү.: Yes, that's true. We all travelled to Kita 
Onsen. 

A. M.: Your personalities were quite different, 
right? You were the serious type, always giving 
а lot of thought to whatever you were doing, 
while Mizuki was a happy-go-lucky optimist. 


Т. Үз Well, not really, Mizuki liked to play 
dumb, but he was actually a very sensitive person. 


A. Ma Actually, Tsuge’s work went well beyond 
character drawing. At the time, 
GeGe no Kitaro” was being shown on TV. 
Working on weekly deadlines is hard for every- 
body, and Mizuki sometimes ran out of ideas, 
so he would ask Tsuge for help. Some of the 
stories in "GeGeGe no Kitaro” were actually 
created by Tsuge, not Mizuki, 


шикі “Ge- 


Starting іп 2019, your work will be translated 
into both French and English. It was quite a 
Jong wait, though. 


Т. У.: You wonder why it took so long?... It's 


hard to explain... For a long time I tried to 
escape other people's attention. I've never liked 
to be put under the spotlight. І only wanted to 
lead a quier life. In Japan we say ite inai, which 
means living on the margins, not really being 
engaged with society, trying to be almost invisible 


if you like. 


The French and English editions will both 
cover the years between 1965 and 1987. When 
comparing your works from different decades, 
your approach to both style and content has 
changed quite a bit through the years. 

T. Y.: The big turn in my career was made 
possible by Garo magazine because I was given 
free rein to draw whatever I wanted any way I 
wanted. Up to that time, the kashihon manga I 
worked for catered to the readers’ tastes, and 
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Taken from “Akai hana” (Red Flowers), which first appeared in issue no, 38 of Garo (October 1967, 


рр.201-216). 


most of those readers were young kids. So I had 
to follow certain guidelines, That's why nearly all 
my work from the 1950s are of the comics genre. 
Te was quite frustrating, and I was never totally 
satisfied with the comics I drew at the time. But. 


at Garo I was suddenly free to pursue my vision, 
‘That's how “Numa” (The Swamp) was born. 
“Thanks to that story, people began to take notice. 


What was the process by which you created 
your stories? 

T. Y. Wow, what a question (laughs). My aim, 
whenever I was given the chance, was to distance 
myself from traditional storytelling. You could 
say I wasn’t interested in what we call the ‘plot.’ 
When drawing for children, I was always told 
to tell easy-to-understand stories. Go easy, be 
clear, that's what the publisher always said. 


Where did your story ideas come from? For 
example, were your travels a source of inspi- 
ration? 

T. У. Not really. Nearly everything came from 
my imagination. Even with my tabi-mono (travel 
stories), the plots were already mostly formed in 
my head by the time I visited those places. Then, 
of course, 1 may use some of those locations in 
my comics, but the stories themselves had nothing 
to do with reality or my life experiences. 


A. M.: All the same, many readers actually 
thought the opposite, a famous example being 
“Munou по hito" (The Man without Talent), 
when people actually thought that Tsuge was 
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selling rocks from the Tama River. 
Т. У.: Even Mizuki thought so (laughs). Аг 
the time, we didn't see each other all that often. 
So one day, we ran into each od 
1 heard you're selling rocks from the Tama 


River (laughs). 


rand he says, 


On the other hand, your comics seem to exist 
outside history. In the 60s, for instance, a war 
was raging in the streets of Tokyo and all over 
Japan, but one would be hard pressed to find 
ion of them. 

+ You're right, I had no interest whatsoever 
in social issues. I was always looking inward. I 
had no time for the student demonstrations 
and the New Left. I didn't even know what 
жаз happening out there. 


A. M.: Well, it makes sense when you realise 
that Tsuge's aim was to drop out of society. 


You always like to repeat that you consider 
yourself a craftsman more than an artist. Why 
is thar? 

T. Y.: з difficult to explain... To me, drawing 
comics was just like any other job. At the end 
of the day, for me drawing із a craft. When 1 
think about what I did, rather than an artist 
waiting for inspiration, I see myselfas someone 
who did а sort of manual job. Drawing comics, 
after all, is something you do over and over 
again, spending hours and days on a story, and 
you get better with practice. Just like a craftsman. 
That's what I did particularly in the 50s, that is 


before I gor to draw more arty stuff. 


Among the many stories you've created, is 
there one you like in particular? 

Т. Y.: Hmm... That's another tough one to 
you know, I'm getting senile and I've 
forgotten many things (laughs). 


answei 


[I show Tsuge a few photos he took during 
his travels.] I wonder how you managed to 
take this picture [it features a group of naked 
middle-aged ladies in а hot spring]. I mean, 
you were a man... 

T. Y: Actually, it was my wife who took this 
one, but it doesn't really matter. This isa mixed 
onsen in Tohoku. They are still common in 
the depths of the countryside or in the mountains, 
As you can see, these women scem to be enjoying 
the situation. The funny thing is, women are 
more enthusiastic than men about mixed onsen. 
To them it's just natural to be scen naked by a 
man. There's nothing to be shy about. On the 
contrary, they take it badly if you're too self- 
conscious about it. 


Arc they local people? 
T. Уа No, most of them are travellers, In the 
countryside, where the rhythm of life follows 
the seasons, there are rather long stretches of 
time when farmers have nothing to do, Tradi- 
tionally, they spend that time in hor springs, re- 
laxing and recuperating from their hard work. 


Why did you find such places so charming? 
T. Y.: They were nor just old: they were gradually 
crumbling away. I guess I was fascinated by the 
process of decay, the passage of time that leaves 
a trace on people and things. In this sense, the 
extreme north of Honshu [Japan's main island] 
was the best. 1 often travelled 
He died a few 
years ago... Hokkaido, on the other hand, wasn’t 
really interesting because everything was relatively 
new, so I never went there. 


Good times. 


with my best friend Таксі 


1 guess you don't travel a lot these days? 
Т. У.: No, I lack the physical strength to do it. 
Nowadays, my movements аге limited to cycling 
around the neighbourhood from one shop to 
the next in search of good deals; I'm like a hou- 
sewife. I already have my hands full just doing 
the laundry, shopping for groceries and cooking 
three meals a day. I hardly have the time to 
listen to music, watch a film or read a book like 
Tused to. On the other hand, I sleep a lot. They 
say a six-hour sleep is enough аг my age, bur I 
spend as much as 12 hours in bed. That's my 
life these days. But it's nor that bad. 

Interview ву J. D. 
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NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Let’s 


Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 
variety of topics. 


onnichiwa, Mina-san! (Hello, eve- 
Ко Freezing cold February is upon 
us. In Japan, while snow doesn't tend 
to fall in Tokyo or Osaka, in places on the coast 
of the Sea of Japan, in Hokkaido and the 
Tohoku region, snow falls with a shin-shin 
sound. ...wait, huh? It’s falling... with a shin-shin 
sound?? Alright - time for a quiz! 
What does snow falling with a shin-shin sound 
mean? 
1. Snow falling quietly. 
2. Snow falling thick and fast. 
3. Snowy hail falling. 


Before I reveal the answer, І want to ask you all 
if you've heard onomatopoeia words in English. 
Yes, in English there are lots, from tick tock to 
meow meow. While in English, onomatopocic 
words usually refer to actual sounds, onomato- 
pocic words in Japanese are used to describe a 
wider range of sensations. They can represent 
movement, texture, consistencies and even feel- 
ings. They are sort of like sound effects to sym- 
bolise concepts. In Japanese you can have an 
entire conversation using only опотагоросіа! 
„well, maybe that's over-stating it slightly, but 


nihonGO! 


it should give you an idea of just how often ono- 
matopocia are used as adverbs, adjectives and 
verbs in every day conversation in Japanese. 1 
also bet a lot of you who are fans of Japanese 
manga have noticed how often onomatopocia 


kon-kon!" “Really!? Oh no... I guess tonight it 
will really pile up? 


In this conversation, onomatopoeia are used to 
communicate changes in the way snow is falling. 


comes up in that medium. Can you get an image of the snow from this 
Let's have а look at the various onomatopoeia | conversation? 
used in Japanese to describe snowfall: 
Snowfall 
LALA, Shin-shin | Silent snow | Snow falling quietly. 
"TII 1 
$565 b/ ооо | Flutter Powdery snow (= = ^ & / Kona yuki) falling lightly and 
irregularly. 

1::512:5/ Наго-ћага | Flutter Large flakes of snow (= 17: 44 / Botan yuki) falling. 

1151 / Рога-рага | Clumpy snow | Soft hail (= 95 5.1. / Arare) falling. 

24/24./ Kon-kon | | Heavy snow | Snow falling thick and fast. (*literary expression) 


Let me explain two points about onomatopoeia. 
Firstly, about how they are written in Japanese. 
Here, I've written them using hiragana. However, 
in manga and in novels, depending on the prefe- 
rences of the author or the scene, or the visual 
effect they would like to achieve, both hiragana 
and katakana can be used. Secondly, it is said that 
about 30% of all Japanese onomatopocia are 
made up of two repeating sounds, such as “shin- 
shin” ог “hara-hara”. 


It's pretty interesting how in Japanese you can 
indicate the size of snow and rate of snowfall 
using “sound”. But then... how can an onoma- 
topocia, a type of word for describing sounds, 
shin-shin mean snow that is falling quietly!? ..1 
bet alot of you can't get your head around it! But 
for Japanese people, it's possible to have conver- 
sations using onomatopoeia like this: "Earlier the 
snow was falling chira-chira, but now it's falling 


Japanese onomatopoeia can express many things 
from sound effects to people's feelings. I hope 
that you can have fun looking up other onoma- 
topoeia and comparing them! “Animal noises" 
are completely different and really interesting! 


Sayoonara, jaa mata! 
$4556. UPHEK! 
(Goodbye, see you!) 

MARIKA.H 


$ Check out a movie about Onomatopoeia in 
Manga: https://hirogaru-nihongojp/en/ 
‘anime article-en/onomatope/ 

‘Minato’ - learn Japanese and interact with 


fellow students around the world online. 
https;//minato-If.]p/ 


JAPANFOUNDATION 5 


bed 


The Fourteenth Japanese 
Contest 


5 


Come along апа listen to what 
university students studying 
for University Students | чно | Japanese in the UK have to say! 


3814 DAPEORMHOGRBAL-F-IYFAh | Гог more information: 


Finals Day RAS 


Saturday 2nd Ma 


9 35286 (+) 


€ Competition and Award Ceremony: 1:00pm - 6:00pm 


© Reception: 6:00pm - 7:00pm 
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speechcontest@)jpf.org.uk 
Tel: 020 7492 6570 


Great Hall 


King’s College London, 
Strand Campus, Strand, London WC2R 215. 


North of Tokyo, nestled in the 
mountains of Fukushima 
Prefecture, the historic city of 
Aizuwakamatsu embodies the 
enduring spirit of Japan’s 
ancient samurai. 


Ancient Japan's warrior class strived for 
honor, mastery and discipline in all things, and 
strictly adhered to the precepts of the samurai 
code, bushido. The spirit of the samurai is 
alive even in modern Japan, perhaps no place 
more so than Aizuwakamatsu., 

‘About two and a half hours north of Tokyo in 
the mountains of western Fukushima 
Prefecture, Aizuwakamatsu is a city whose 
rich history informs its modern identity. 
Dubbed "Samurai City," Aizu played an 
important role in the twilight years of the 
samurai. 

Originally constructed 600 years ago, 
Tsuruga Castle (also known as Aizuwaka- 
matsu Castle) is a must-see for visitors. Now 
operating as a museum, thanks to the 
displays of authentic swords, armor and 
more on display, visitors can step through 
time and learn the history of the samurai 


‘Sample sake at some of Aizuwakamatsu's breweries 


E 


Pas S| 


who once ruled the Aizu domain. The 
expansive castle grounds are lovely in each 
season, but are particularly stunning when 
the leaves change colors in autumn, and 
when cherry blossoms bloom in spring. 
During winter, the grounds are illuminated by 
snow lanterns, and the castle itself is used 
as a backdrop for incredible projection 
mapping displays. 

Walk in the footsteps of young samu- 
rai-to-be at the Aizu Nisshinkan, a school 
where the children of nobles were sent to 
learn the ways of the warrior. While they 
underwent daily training in martial arts, they 
were also schooled in the ethics of the 
samurai way of life. The Nisshinkan is a 
great place to get hands-on with history 
visitors can try their hand at kyudo, 
Japanese archery. On the other side of the 
practice yard, local children hone their own 
archery skills with the same discipline as 
their forebears. 

Alongside its rich history, Aizuwakamatsu 
has unique culinary traditions that have 
resulted in a truly delicious regional cuisine. 
Take марра meshi, for example. This 
decadent dish features rice, fish and 
seasonal vegetables, all steamed together to 
perfection in an attractive (and naturally 
antibacterial) cedar lunchbox. 

There are also mouthwatering variations of 
classic Japanese dishes, like Aizu's sauce 
katsudon—juicy pork cutlets covered in 
Aizu's unique sweet and savory miso sauce, 
served atop thinly sliced cabbage and 
delicious locally sourced rice. The neighbo- 
ring town of Kitakata is known throughout 
Japan for its distinct style of ramen, which 
consists of thick, curly noodles and luscious 
pork in a flavorful broth made from pork and 
dried sardines. 

Aizuwakamatsu is also home to some truly 
stellar sake. There are several historical, 


award-winning breweries in the downtown 
area, each one with centuries of practice 
perfecting brewing techniques handed down 
from generation to generation. Many of them 
offer complimentary tours or tastings, so you 
can get an inside look at the work that goes 
into crafting the perfect rice wine before 
enjoying some yourself! 

No visit to Аіги is complete without a stay at 
a ryokan (traditional Japanese inn) in 
Higashiyama, a gorgeous resort village 
established over 1,300 years ago. There are 
several inns from which to choose, and each 
опе has its own natural onsen hot springs, 
many of which are open air. There's nothing 
more relaxing than luxuriating in the hot 
waters while immersed in the beauty of the 
mountains. 

But beyond the libations and accommoda- 
tions, it is the heartfelt service where 
Aizuwakamatsu shines brightest. Just like 
honor for the samurai of old, hospitality isn’t 
an industry іп Aizu—it's a way of life. 


samurai-city.jp/en 


TRENDS 


ENCOUNTER Ме Yamashita’s garden 


In the western suburbs of Paris, 
Yamashita Asafumi has developed a 
veritable philosophy of gardening. 


пе morning in autumn, we went to 
meet Yamashita Asafumi, а 3-star mar- 
ket gardener, who grows vegetables 


for Michelin-starred chefs. But, these gold stars 
aside, he is a passionate and fascinating autodidact. 
Нез а man who talks about vegetables in the 
same way he talks about people. A philosopher 
of vegetable gardening. 

After a short journey from Villennes-sur-Seine 
station, we arrive in Chapet, a charming little 
village in the department of Yvelines. We drive 
down a little road with very few houses and 
arrive at Yamashita's farm. А small, wooden, 
rain-faded sign indicates we are in the right place. 
We make our way towards the house; the grass 
has grown tall in the summer heat. The head- 
gardener and his wife, who's in charge of the kit- 


chen (sometimes, it's possible to arrange to have 
a meal prepared by her using Asafumi's vegetables), 
greet us at the door. We enter the spacious li- 
Ving-room, take off our shoes to place our feet in 
the warmth beneath the kotatsu (low heated 
table), the only Japanese touch in this large Wes- 
tern living-room. 

While we drink green tea, he recalls his first 
steps in France, їп 1976, He came to study art in 
Paris and all he knew how to say in French was 
Је t'aime” (I love you), "rendez-vous" (meeting), 
“ensemble” (together). Laughingly, he admits 
that was little help when he needed to ask where 
the toilets were! He learned French at the Sor- 
bonne, studied for some years, then returned to 
Japan. In 1989, he settled in Chapet, a small 
village in a western suburb of Paris. It offered all 
he needed: a Japanese school where his daughters 
could study, but also space for him to grow his 
bonsai (then, following the theft of his beloved 
miniature trees, his vegetables), and a peaceful 
neighbourhood. He rarely sees his neighbours, 
which suits him down to the ground. Friendships 
are formed from among those he meets with 
whom he has an affinity: artists, head chefs... 
people with a passion with whom he can share 
his love for what is good, beautiful, and work 
well done. His love for France wasn't love at 
first sight, but grew out of successive encounters 
and a process of getting to know each other. 
Slowly, gently, while watching and listening. 
When talking about his vegetable garden and 
asking what the previous summer was like, Asa- 
fumi'scyes light up with child-like joy. He recalls 
the heat, the vegetables that appeared early, the 
kabocha (pumpkins) harvested in August. “I 
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French зай has been used to grow vegetables that have sometimes come from Japan like these kabu turnips. 


sold all of them in August-September,” he says. 
He had thought a lor about the best way to 
water them: he researched, tested, created slopes 
and mounds, dug furrows. We leave by the back 
door to see what's nearest the house. Two dogs 
and some hens watch us go by. Then we enter 
the kingdom of cabbages, all covered in morning 
dew. They re large and vigorous, they're doing 
well, We make our way towards the glasshouses 
filled with seedlings, some of which are heated 
in a structure he has made. The tiny plants are 
incubated like new-born babies. He explains that 
he sometimes uses a rota system to water the 
seedlings: he waters a first group of seedlings, 
another two weeks later, and a third group two 


weeks after that. In 2018, he tried out a gravity- 
fed irrigation system on a bed of spinach, where 
the water flowed through three channels. 

There's always a bit of Japan to be found in his 
vegetable garden: it's provided by the seeds аз 
well as some of the cultivation techniques he 
uses. He shows us some flat hoses he had sent 
from Japan, and explains how they deliver a very 
fine spray sideways, which falls in a curve under 


the leaves so as not to wet them... "as the leaves 


don't need to become wet, they don't like it." 
Experimenting, trial and error, researching, 
starting again, this autodidact retains his creative 
mindset. "You must always empty out, change, 
innovate, otherwise you'll rot inside!” 


озат Peltor Zoom poan 


Yamashita Asafumi chose to cultivate his garden in Chapet, in the department ої Yvelines 


For his vegetables, too, he's continually on the 
search and moving forward. His seeds are Japanese, 
his soil is French, and he likes to use the same 
spot to grow different kinds of plants. When he 
cultivates a new species, he abandons another. 
For instance, this year he has grown elongated 
shaped kabocha (squash) and a species of small 
melons. Usually, they are the size of tennis balls, 
bur “I don't know why, here they're bigger." He 
also shows us some tiny tomatoes". In Japan, 
they're called micro-tomatoes. They grew all by 
themselves this year. І had cultivated them а 
long time ago, so there must have been а few ге- 
maining seeds in the soil.” They look very attractive 
and should appeal to chefs. They also taste good, 
especially at the end of the growing season. 
He's an artist who enthusiastically describes 
the taste of his vegetables. He talks delightedly 
about the different tastes. The taste of the 
chestnut kabocha, which aren't found alongside 
French squashes, the changing flavour of the 
kabu turnip, his iconic vegetable, which some- 
times tastes like a persimmon, sometimes an 
apple, 
Turnips are unpopular due to their often un- 
pleasant and bitter taste, but those grown by 
Asafumi once again feature in restaurant dishes. 
‘Their flavour and fresh taste mean they are 
quite delicious, and only need to be peeled to 
enjoy their tasty flesh, at which time everyone 
asks themselves whether it's a vegetable or a 
fruit! 


n a pear. 


And if you ask him why the flavour of the 
turnips із so varied, he scowls and tells us it's 
not necessary to try to explain everything, and 


that the god in charge of his vegetable garden is 
a “lunatic”! 

We taste the tomatoes, which still look good 
now at the beginning of October. Аз а surprise, 


he makes us taste two tomatoes, опе that had 


benefitted from direct sunlight and another 
from only indirect sunlight. What a surprise to 
find how diffe 
Does he have secrets? Does he use magic? No, 


ently they tasted! 


he just adapts to the soil (his is clayey and 
difficult ко work). He also admits, standing in 
front of the glasshouse with his sweet potatoes 
still covered in warm earth, that he will have to 
use a brush like an archacologist to remove the 
clay soil thar sticks to them! When will he pick 


them? It's the vegetable that decides. The same 
for the watering. Observing the plants closely 
allows him to decide when they need to be har- 
vested or watered. 

Listening to Asafumi tal 
of serenity and harmo! 


you can feel a sense 


-manating from him, 
like the Wa, Kei, Sei and Jaku elements in the 
Japanese Way of Tea outlined by Sen no Rikyu: 
Wa for harmony with others and nature, and 
positiv 
rounds him; Kei for the respect he has for others, 
what they say and their way of understanding 
the world; Sei for purity, an idea that’s dear to 
him — purity of the body, but also of the spirit, 
the heart and the soul (kokoro), which you need 
to "empty" regularly, so that it doesn't become 
rotten, and to make room, as he likes to put it, 
for a new perspective that's curious, non-judge- 
mental but always filled with wonder; and, lastly, 
Jaku for the tranquility that emanates from him, 


interactions with the world that sur- 


TRENDS 


a spiritual serenity open to greater responsiveness 
Тез а philosophy he himself has named Мо Do 
(The Way of the Vegetable Garden), in a book 
of the same name. 

His legacy and how to pass on his know-how is 
а subject he's very interested in, which he's 


thought long and hard about. In Jap: 
handed down from parent to child, But, he lau- 
ghingly admits that children ge 
want to do the same as their parents and make 
.. Perhaps it will jump a 
he has a strong desire to 


ally don't 


different life choice: 


generation? Howev 
pass it on. 

His legacy has taken the form of his book, No 
Do, a bilingual account richly illustrated with 
photos of his vegetable garden, in which he ex- 
plains that it’s necessary to thank the earth for 
what she ој 


s us, to let go of our vegetables as 
we let go of our children, water gently, combine 
plants so they can grow together, dare to create 
space, and remove things if n 
always add. 

He also passes on his philosophy through the 
sessions he organises in schools. It’s not a tech- 
nique, more a way of thinking. He talks to pro- 
fessionals and to children in just the same way. 
He tells them to observe, feel, understand the 
needs of the plants — they know how to com- 
municate! You won't find any YouTube videos 


ed, rather than 


to learn how to grow kabu turnips “a la Yamas- 
hita”, but you can become imbued with his phi- 
losophy by walking with him, step by step, row 
Бу row, in his enchanting vegetable garden, pro- 
tected by a kami (god)... 

‘ALICE MONARD 
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ecndre Рід for Zoom apan 


Restauranteur Mitch 
Tonks discovers the 
foods & flavours of 
Shiga and Lake Biwa. 

Lake Biwa is in Shiga Prefecture, 


T butting up against the ancient 


capital of Kyoto, just a 10 minute train 
ride away. Known as Kyotos Garden, Shi- 


he locals simply call it "The Sea” 


ва is a food lover's paradise 


For centuries its mountains and farm. 
land have provided ingredients to some 
of the best kitchens in Japan, but the 
jewel is its lake, and the myriad of fish it 
contains, many only to be found in Lake 
Biwas waters: Biwa trout, a freshwater 
salmon unique to Lake Biwa, Nigoro-bu 
па, а small carp used to make funazushi, 


the 1400-year-old origins of sushi and a 


local delicacy, or Hi 
favoured by Emperor Meiji that it has the 


і, а small carp so 


imperial characters embedded in its name. 


All this was what Mitch Tonks, UK chef 
and restauranteur, had come to see. First 
stop, Oki Island. A fishing village just a 
ten minute boat ride from Omi Hachi- 
man, Oki Island is like stepping into an. 
other time. With no cars on the island, 
the main form of transport is tricycles, 
their baskets filled with fishing gear, fresh 
vegetables from the allotments, and more 
often than not cats! Lunch at Mizunosei 
Cafe on the waterfront is а feast of deep: 
fried lake shrimps, vegetable tempura and 
pickles, rice and soup, with every ingredi 
ent coming from the island or surround 
ing waters. 


Back on the mainland in Omi Hachi 
man, head to the Sanmatsu deli for some 
fabulous home-cooked takeaway dish- 
es, and then stroll among the merchant's 


houses and along the Hachiman Bori ca 
nal, seeped in samurai history, 


A little further north is Hikone, with its 
castle perched on a hill looking down on 
the town. Leading to the main gates is 
Castle Street, beautifully restored to its 
18th century splendour, and lined with 
shops selling delicacies old and new, Taste 
a selection of local teas at Mandokoroen, 


choose your favourite wagyu beef ben 
to box from Sennaritei across the street, 
purveyors of the famous Omi Beef, the 
original wagyu brand with over 400 years 
of history, At Sazanami liquour store you 
can try a sample of local sakes, includ 
ing Matsu No Tsukasa where Mitch was 
shown round the traditional brewery. Try 
Biwa trout wraps, or if you're feeling brave 
maybe even funazushi ice-cream at Ayu 
no Kimura? 


And when you have eaten your fill, take 
a stroll along the lakeshore, and watch the 
sun setting slowly into “The Sea”. 


Japan's lakeland paradise, just 10 minutes from Kyoto. 


$ 


BIWAKO VISITORS BUREAU 
hitps;/en.biwako-visitors jp/season/ 


OHM! 
http://japan.oh-mi.org/en/ 


t 
Rd quiet lifestyle 


built upon living. ith nature aiid the egrironment. 
Fukui may got Bé U Of large shopping malls Gt sightseeing destinations that attract large groups of tourists from overseas, 
SA поні ИК Cmte of Fukui have led to the creation of our outstanding 
ПНО snd local sake СНИ history and climate Haye shaped our traditional arts and crafts 
Our deep ZEN-like spirituality has been handed down from generation to generation, 
becoming the cultural and historical heritage that lives on today. 
Above all, every person in Fukui enjoys their daily lives while honoring and preserving these traditions. 
This way of living is а point of pride for the people of Fukui 


Find your ZN 


` FUKUI, 


motion Division Fukui Prefectural Governm 


EATING & DRINKING 


TEND The return of red vinegar 


In common use in the past, this ingredient 
finally disappeared after the war. Now, it’s 
making a strong comeback. 


ushi has become a Japanese culinary icon 
9 and needs no introduction. It has 

undergone numerous changes and varia- 
tions in many different countries, but though 
its shape and ingredients may vary, the prepa- 
ration of the rice undoubtedly remains the same 
everywhere. Yer, it's not widely known that the 
method of preparing the rice, the most impor- 
tant stage, changed drastically seventy years ago. 
Historically, the sushi we know today is based 
on the Edomae style (Edo ог Tokyo style). In 
those days, the rice was seasoned with akasu (red 
vinegar) made using sake dregs. This vinegar has 
a characteristic depth of flavour, the result ofits 
long fermentation period (three to six years). 
But the production of this vinegar fll drastically 
with the Second World War, like many other 
traditional products, After the war, cooks who 
had learned how to make sushi in the Edo style 
in the capital settled in many other regions in 
the Archipelago. However, at that time, it was 
difficult to obtain good quality white rice, and 
the available rice coloured with vinegar was not 
highly rated. People thought it was due to the 
rice being old or imported from abroad. That's 
the reason white vinegar, made from rice, began 
to be used. Today, when you read a sushi cookery 
book, the recipes state that sugar and salt should 
be diluted in the vinegar, which is then brought 
to the boil and poured on to the cooked rice. 
The addition of sugar has become necessary to 
give the rice the characteristic depth of flavour. 
Red vinegar, forgotten for a long time, is starting 
to make a comeback. The Mizkan brand, which 
has been in existence for over two hundred years, 
and, according to its records, was the first to 


The Mizkan Group has recently begun marketing а red vinegar made using traditional methods. 


produce vinegar using sake dregs, has recently 
relaunched this historic vinegar following the 
recipe of the period. “Red vinegar has a more 
pronounced umami, and goes well with other 
strong flavours like tuna, for example. But it’s 
not ideal for everything. People tend to look 
more and more for umami, which risks creating 
sushi that will soon “tire” the taste buds,” 
believes Mr Takatori from the Japanese Asso- 
n for the Study of Taste and Smell. 

Of course, this vinegar is not associated with 
sushi from western Japan, which is often made 
with cooked and pressed fish, as it has never tra- 
ditionally been used for this kind of sushi. 
However, there's always the potential for ano- 
ther way of enjoying sushi to be discovered 


ciat 


which is different from that of two hundred 
yearsago. 

Nowadays, in the world of sushi, you could 
almost say that red vinegar has become fashion- 
able. You can find rice prepared with this vine- 
gar in good sushi restaurants in both Tokyo 
and Paris, including L'Abysse, the new sushi 
bar at the Pavillion Ledoye 


where the rice is 


prepared with red vinegar at the request of chef 
Yannick Alleno himself, who discovered it 
while staying in Japan. He combines it with 
vanilla and with lobster, and prawns served with 
his tomato extract... It’s just a return to how 
things should be. Red vinegar is at the start of 
a new lease of life. 


SEKIGUCHI RYOKO 


um Ж 


THEJAPANESE MARKETPLACE 


NOW OPEN 


WESTFIELD, SHEPHERD'S BUSH 


— 1 MIN FROM WHITE CITY STATION — 


www.ichibalondon.com 
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japanese Kery'snewest release: 
tochi with red bean! 


Wagashi Japanese Bakery 

Unit 1C Connaught Business Centre 

614 Malham Rd London SE23 ЛАС. 
salestwagashi-uk.com 


Marda колдо or Zoom japan 


EATING & DRINKING 


Н ARUYO'S RECIPE 


TOI 
" Minamoto Kitchoan 
Ж Landon Wo 00S | fonden WEM QU 


worwikitchoan.covule 


1 - Mix all the ingredients for the sauce together 
2- With a fork, prick the pieces of chicken. 


3 - Coat the chicken with flour. 
600g chicken thigh (boneless) 


30g flour 


For the sauce: 

10g sugar 

30ml sake 

30m! mirin 

45ml soy sauce 
боті cider vinegar 


ої 


4 - Pour the oil into a frying pan and heat. 

5 - Cook the chicken - on the skin side first. 

6- Tum, cover and allow to cook for about 5 minutes 
‘over a moderate heat. 

7 - Once cooked, remove excess ой. 

8 - Pour on the sauce and allow it to reduce. 

9 - Cut the chicken into pieces and serve imme- 


diately. 
y wwvekikurestaurant.co.uk 


"The right ingredients are the 
soul of Jopanese cuisine. 
We take the greatest care every 
day to serve the freshest and. 
finest tasting Japanese food." 


Tips: You can vary the flavour by altering the 
amount of sugar and soy sauce. For a sweeter taste, 
add more sugar. If you prefer a more salty taste, 
increase the amount of soy sauce. You can use pork 


instead of chicken, Yeichi Hattori 
sushi head chef 


17 Half Moon St Mayfair. London WIJ 7ВЕ 
Tel 0207 499 4208, 


o Restaurant^a < gous Ні 


Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 
деканат зан Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, 
London W1B 5LS 


ton-Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lunch) 
17:30-22:30 (Dinner) 
at. 12:00-22:30 (с 


tel. 020 7292 0767 
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Odaia Матео Zoom japan 


In the city centre, many stalls have been decorated by street artists inspired by Japanese ап. 


A Japanese weekend in... Amsterdam 


Former HQ of the Dutch East India 
Company, the port is an ideal destination 
for lovers of Japanese culture. 


fter Japonismes, the incredible season of 
Japanese culture that France has been 
enjoying since July last year, and before 
London and the United Kingdom in their turn 
experience a proliferation of events, including the 
largest manga exhibition ever organised outside 
Japan, which opens at the British Muse 
May, why not visit Amsterdam, in the Nether 


1 


Of course, you could travel there just со walk along 


on 23 


ds, to immerse yourself in a Japanese weekend? 


the canals and enjoy this city’s wealth of architec 

ture and its many other charms. But you should 
not forget that all these 
for us to feast our eyes on are in part inked to the 


iches that are still here 


special connections Holland has maintained with 
Japan since the 16th century. Do we need to be 


reminded that Dutch merchants were the only 
Westerners permitted to trade with the Archipe 
lago during the two centuries the isolationist 
policy decreed by the shogunat lasted? They set- 
Чед in Hirado, then on the island of Dejima in 


the bay of N 


asaki, and allowed Europeans to 
discover Japanese culture as wel as ensuring that 
Japan was not totally isolated and thus able to 
resist the imperial ambitions of the Western 
powers from the middle of the 19th century 

To understand the importance of the role played 
by The Dutch East India Company (Vereenigde 
Oostindische Compagnie, VOC) founded in 
1602, a year before the shogun (military dictator) 
Tokugawa Ieyasu decreed that the country should 


be closed to foreigners, you need only pay a visit 
to its headquarters at Oost-Indisch Huis (Oude 
Hoogstraat 24), built in 1606. Owned today by 
the University of Amsterdam, it's not open to the 
public, but you can still admire its grandeur and 


remember that it was home to the activities of the 
first multinational corporation in the world. The 
VOC did not hold sway over trade worldwide 
solely because of its trading post in Japan, but it 
was the only company to benefit from access to 
Japan. So it’s not surprising that there are rem- 
nants of that strong relationship, which lasted for 
250 years before other Western companies had 
any contact. The Japanese, without knowing, use 
many Dutch words daily. From biru (bier, 1724 
"beer"), to garasu (glas, 1763 - "glass"), kohi (kof- 
Бе, І Japanese vocabulary was enri- 


ched over time thanks to the Dutch while, at the 


same time, Europeans were able to become cap- 
tivated with Japanese arts and crafts carried back 
in the ships of the VOC. 

Should we search for the roots to the interest 
Europeans have nowadays for the culture of the 
Land of the Rising Sun? It's а dificult question 
to answer, but it's a fact that Amsterdam remains 


Бок. 


Music 


Brazilian Jazz Nights Presents: Yuko Yokol Trio 
20 Feb / London 
Www.tlamarialondon.com. 


Arisa Nemoto & Marina Koka - Hinamatsuri Duo 
Recital 

З Mar / London. 

www.burghhouse.org.uk 


Japanese Music Concert 
9 Маг / London 
www.jpopgo.co.uk/events/japanese-music-concert 


Art 

Japanese Textiles and Craft Festival 
12 Mar / London 

www freeweaver.co.uk 


Film 

1 Live in Fear likimo 
23 Feb/London 
Princess Mononoke 

3 Mar / London 

The Bad Sleep Well 

16 Маг / London 
https://princecharlescinema.com 


The Japan Foundation Touring Film Programn 
until 28 Mar / Touring in UK 
wwwjpf-fim org.uk 


019 


Other 

Japan Discovery Evening 
28 Feb / Northampton 
www-baileystravel.co.uk 


5 Mar / London 
http//jcg.org.uk 


onversation Evening 


Chiltern Club of Arts Talk & Try: Shibori and Indigo 
Dyeing 

15 Mar- Talk & Demo / Amersham 

22 Mar - Workshop / Amersham. 
https//amershammuseumorg 


Amigurumi Crochet Animals Wor 


16 Mar / Leeds 
www-baaramewe.co.uk 


Disclaimer: Zoom Japan does not accept any responsibilty for events registered in the calendar, or for any loss or damage resting from these events Events ted are not in any way run or endorsed by Zoom Japan: 
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an important place го keep in contact with Japan. 
Unlike in the past, many Japanese have now set- 
tled in the Netherlands, whose advantageous tax 
system has encouraged several Japanese companies 
to locate their European headquarters there. 
Today, there are 8,000 Japanese residents in Hol- 
land, half of whom live in Amstelveen, а few kilo- 
metres from Amsterdam. So the ties remain strong 
and explain why some Japanese favour the Nether- 
lands to strengthen their cultural connections 
with Europe. This is certainly the case for Yoshida. 
Ryutaro, president of Time & Style, which зре- 
cialises in promoting the art and craft of a Japanese 
lifestyle. With several shops in Tokyo and a factory 
in Hokkaido, he hopes to open a branch in 
Europe. “Amsterdam is an obvious choice,” he 
confides. “People here have an affinity with the 
aesthetic beauty we advocate. The fact that their 
buildings with their large windows face outwards 
is another important reason asit allows items that 
appeal to people to be shown off to their advan- 
о, in 2017, he took possession of a former 
police station (Marnixstraat 148, open Tuesday 
to Saturday from 11:00-19:00, Sunday from 
11:00-18:00, www.timeandstyle.nl) and, over 


three floors offers a selection of varied and unique 
products (furniture, china, decorative items), 
which showcase traditional skills. “We want to 
preserve and use techniques acquired by our ances- 
tors toc 


re objects that will find a new lease of 
life in our modern times,” he adds. For this reason, 
he regularly invites craftsmen and women to visit 
to not only exhibit their work bur also, during 
private views, to explain to the large numbers of 
curious people who come how they produce their 
creations. 


Seramicists, cabinet makers, master 


glaziers are thus able to widen their audience 
appeal and find buyers for their work, which is 
difficult to resist, especially as the prices are not 
prohibitive. 

Other Japanese creators are also choosing Ams- 
terdam to launch their activities in Europe. Each 
year, at the beginning of February, the Lloyd Hotel 
hosts the exhibition Mono Japan (1-3 February, 


TRAVEL D 


Colorful Rebellion — Seventh nightmare, by Sebastian Masuda is one of the flagship works of Cool Japan. 


from 10:00-18:00, Oostelijke Handelskade 34, 
hetps://monojapan.nl). The event has a special 
feel to itas the artists are resident in the hotel and 
unpack their products every morning to display 
them. It seems unnecessary to point out that it's 
really worth making the effort to get there as it's 
guaranteed you'll find something to enhance your 


home. There are numerous workshops on offer. 
To learn more and to buy an entrance ticket, visit 
the Mono Japan website, 

Dutch interest in Japan is not limited only to han- 
dicrafts. Popular culture is not left out, as demons- 
trated by the imposing exhibition Cool Japan. 
which is taking place in the Tropenmuseum until 


Japanese tour guide, , 
with 20 years 4 
ў of overseas ехрегіепі 


Tours to Tokyo, Yokohama, Mt, Еш 
OF custo ineraries to suit your 
Р rite for further information 


уде you? 
"S 


ем 


Email: sesc2427 gmail.com 


triplelights.com/profile/14437 
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Нурег Јарап / Јарап Сепіге / 

8 1 Kiku Restaurant / Minamoto 
УҢ Kitchoan / So Restaurant / ЈР 
Î Books / Yuhei Hair Salon / 
з Donburi / and MORE! 


For more info . 
www.zoomjapan.info/distribufion/index.html 
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Uki Uki, acrylic on canvas with gold leaf, Matsuura Hiroyuki (1964-), 2012. 


(Image: The artist and Tokyo Gallery + BTA) 


1 September 2019 (Linnaeusstraat 2, Tuesday to Sun- 
day from 10:00-17:00, www.tropenmuseum.nl). 
Amsterdam's ethnographic museum is not just 
displaying work connected to the world of popular 
culture, which is often the case for events dedica- 
ted to this aspect of Japanese culture. The exhi- 
bition curator hoped it would lead to a better 
understanding of why manga, animation and, 
more broadly, the Japanese imagination have 
managed to conquer the world. In order to be free 
to choose which artists to invite to display their 
work, he didn’t ask for any official financial help. 
‘Thar may seem to be an insignificant detail, but 
you can see the difference it made as you make 
your way through the exhibition, as long as you 
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take the time to read the notices that accompany 
the exhibits, which range from a Tezuka Osamu 
original to the robot Pepper, from Hello Kitty! 
shoes to an item of ancient armour. 

The only regret із the lack of a catalogue, which 
“would have taken years to compile,” Daan Kok 
assures us. Informative, fun and affordable, this 
exhibition is unmissable, as is the Nihon no hanga 
museum (Keizersgracht 586, www.nihon-no- 
hanganl), a private collection of modern Japanese 
prints, which is a good example of Amsterdam's 
pioneering role in its approach to Japanese culture. 
Instead of concentrating on what is already widely 
well-known, it turns its attention towards lesser- 
known areas. Open every weekend from May to 


Haru no yoru Ginza (Spring Night at Ginza) by 
Shiro Saku, April 1934. Іп the Nihon no hanga 
museum. 


you can also visit this museum by 
appointment. If you're unable to get there, have 
a look through Vagues de Renouveau, the may 
nificent Nihon no hanga museum catalogue pub 
shed by the Foundation Custodia (€49). The 
Rijksmuseum (Museumstraat 1, open 09:00- 
174 mnl) or the Van Gogh 
Museum (Museumplein 6, open from 09:00, 
www.vangoghmuseum.nl) are examples of a more 
classic approach to exhibitions about Japan, and 
nowhere will you see anything more stunning 
than the two magnificent 14th century wooden 
temple guardians at the Rijksmuseum. 

As for Japanese restaurants, there are plenty to 
choose from in Amsterdam. Akitsu (Rozengracht 
228-230, open Tuesday to Sunday from 18:00- 
), situated near to Time & Style, is excellent 
and offers a variety of reasonably priced dishes. 
For less sophisticated food Fufu Ramen (2A, 
Elandsgracht, open Tuesday to Sunday from 
12:00-15:00 and from 17:00-21:00) will suit 
ramen fans, unless you just can't resist a portion 
of chips from one of those stalls decorated with 
images of elegant Japanese ladies. Amsterdam is 
waiting just for you! 


0), www.rijksmu 
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ЭРВАСТІСАІ INFORMATION 


THE QUICKEST WAY ТО to get there is by train 
as it takes only 3hrs 50min from London to 
Amsterdam by Eurostar. Tickets from £44.50. 
Travelling by coach is less expensive, starting 
at £20 with Flixbus, for example. 
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